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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 

world is marching through blood and fire, through faith and 
dreams. H . M. 

ITS INNER MEANING 

Mr. Conrad Aiken seems to be "all het up" over the 
Imagists. In tne New Republic, in the Poetry Journal — 
maybe elsewhere — he accuses them of a dark and piratical 
conspiracy to "revolutionize poetry," and of nameless crimes 
like "myopia," "synaethesia," "super-refinement," "over-civ- 
ilization." They are "absurdly artificial," "singularly inhu- 
man" ; they are "tea-tasters," they "have no sense of tragedy" ; 
they "forbid word-magic," (forsooth and forfend!) they 
don't know the difference between the "denotative" and the 
"connotative," they are guilty of a "tremendous limitation 
which entirely annuls their declaration for absolute freedom 
in choice of materials." In short, they are prosers instead of 
poets, and the sooner they are put firmly in their place, and 
the lid screwed down over them, "the better it will be for all 
concerned." 

Why all this excitement? Can it be possible that Mr. 
Aiken has taken a "culture" from the imagistic poison, and 
is feeling some discomfort until it gets into his system ? How 
otherwise may we account for the difference between the 
pseudo-Masefieldian narratives of the earlier Aiken, and 
the more athletic lyricism which the later Aiken may hope 
for if he keeps advancing in the direction of his offering to 
our readers in this issue? Has he not gained in "hardness" 
and "clarity," in "precision" and "concentration"; in a feel- 
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ing for "plain speech," for "tactile" values, for "delicate 
detail" — in short, for most of the qualities he accuses the 
imagists of fighting for ? And has his growth in these quali- 
ties interfered with his use of poetry to express human emo- 
tion — has he not grown also in "intensity of feeling," or 
at least in the ability to give poetic form to his feeling? 

The truth is that none of our poets illustrates more pre- 
cisely than Mr. Aiken the need and the value of the kind of 
work the imagists are doing, work which he — not they, so 
far as I remember — calls "revolutionary." What is a revolu- 
tion? The word comes from "re, (again, back) and volvere 
(to roll)," and means, according to the omniscient Webster, 
"return to a point before occupied." Thus the term is 
exactly and most fortunately descriptive, for the imagists, 
says Mr. Aiken, "take certain elemental — or elementary — 
laws of good writing, and proclaim them as the well-chosen 
principles of a new and difficult art." As their critic would 
cry out to their discredit, "they have only taken what has 
been a characteristic of all the best Anglo-Saxon poets, and 
made it a principle." By "Anglo-Saxon poets" we infer 
that he means poets using the English language, and he might 
have gone further and included the best poets of all lan- 
guages. 

For the point which Mr. Aiken criticizes is precisely the 
one he should praise — that the imagists are trying to remind 
us of first principles. If, in this reminder, he finds "a note 
of defiance, an air of doing something bold and outrageous, 
and of doing it in the face of old and powerful enemies," is 
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not that usually the way in any revolution — small or great, 
aesthetic or political — in any effort to "roll back," to "return 
to a point before occupied" ? In these loud -times, especially, 
one must shout in order to be heard. 

And there are "old and powerful enemies" in the shape 
of long-established precedents and practices. Certain metric 
forms and rhyme tunes have been followed by so many 
generations of English poets that the modern world has come 
to think them fundamental instead of incidental, "elemental" 
instead of derived. And these forms and tunes have been 
covered over with ornaments and excrescences; the Victorian 
tradition especially has burdened them beyond endurance, 
until we need to "return to the point before occupied," to go 
back to first principles, and remind ourselves that the art of 
poetry existed before ever Shakespeare, or Chaucer, or even 
Homer, was born, and that it will exist when English is a 
dead language. 

Imagism is by no means the last word, as Mr. Pound, 
or Mr. Flint, or Miss Lowell, would be the first to acknow- 
ledge. But in so far as it is a protest against narrow- 
mindedness and provincialism — against myopia, in short — it 
is a good word, and a word that needs to be uttered. In so 
far as it tries to break through barriers which for centuries 
have walled-in the arts in the "tight little island" — barriers 
which we colonials long accepted with sentimental loyalty — 
it is a healthy and vigorous movement, to be studied in its 
motives and principles, and its highest achievements, and not' 
saddled with the weaknesses of its advocates or imitators. 
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Mr. Aiken complains in one breath that the imagists 
"forbid word-magic," and in the next that they are so pre- 
. occupied with such "delicate details" as words as quite to 
omit "passion." If he finds no "word-magic" in the best of 
these poems, there is nothing to do about it, for it is the fault 
of his instinct and ear. And if he finds no "passion," one is 
moved to ask what he means by that much-abused word. 
We have "passion" ad nauseam in the illustrations of popular 
magazines, showing the Gibson youth and maid in postures of 
ecstasy or agony. Are some of our critics so dulled by that 
kind of thing that they can not feel passion in H. D.'s Oread 
of Mr. Fletcher's Blue Symphony? If so, again there is 
nothing to do about it. 

This is a cosmopolitan age, in spite of separative and 
mediaeval wars. Imagism is perhaps, in the last analysis, 
the beginning of a search for the Chinese magic, and this 
search will probably go on as we dig deeper into that long- 
hidden, far-away mine of jewels, in spite of Mr. Aiken and 
other belated and provincial Victorians. More than half a 
century has passed since occidental painting and sculpture 
began to feel the subtly regenerative influence of oriental art. 
The great art of poetry has been shut in more than these by 
narrow boundaries of race and language; but like these it 
must come out in the open, lift its voice over the seas, and 
spread its wings to all the winds of the world. H. M. 
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